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treated. The rest of the variants follow in chap, vi (pp. 79-83). 
One look suffices to convince us of the importance of the material for 
textual criticism as well as for the history of the language. In Appen- 
dix I (pp. 83-9) the Massorah magna for Proverbs is given, and in 
Appendix II (pp. 89-108), Pss. 90-103, liber Canticum, and Threni I 
according to the Berlin MS. or qu. 680. The work of editing appears 
to be carefully done, so far as that can be judged without reference to 
the MS. 

Every Old Testament scholar will at once perceive how valuable 
the contents of this little book are. And I, for one, am very grateful 
to the author, and trust that the other material which he promises 
may soon appear. 

Julius A. Bewer. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary. 



SOME RECENT LITERATURE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Baldwin has brought together in a volume* papers 
which have appeared in various journals during the past fifteen years. 
They represent the wide range of the author's interests and publica- 
tion ; philosophy, historical and constructive ; psychology, in both the 
general and the experimental lines. In many cases thought has now 
moved on beyond the points here discussed. Some of the essays 
have been incorporated for substance into the author's larger works. 
But the combination will be a convenience for the student. Of more 
especial interest to the readers of this Journal are the lecture on 
"Psychology of Religion," which gives a summary of various points 
of view and an indication of the lines along which progress is mak- 
ing; the short paper on "Theism and Immortality," and certain 
aspects of several other papers. One possible value in including 
papers of so widely differing fields in one volume may be to make evi- 
dent — if this is still in need of being made evident to any reading 
person — that experimental and evolutionary psychology on the one 
hand, and philosophical idealism on the other, may live together 
without discord. Another volume of collected essays is that of Pro- 
fessor Howison.* The titles are : " The Limits of Evolution ; " " Mod- 

x Fragments in Philosophy and Science. By James Mark Baldwin. New York : 
Scribner, 1902. ix + 389 pages. $2.50, net. 

* The Limits of Evolution and other Essays, Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory 
of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Howison. New York: Macmillan, 1901. xxxv + 
395 pages. $1.60, net. 
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ern Science and Pantheism;" "Later German Philosophy;" "The 
Art-Principle as Represented in Poetry ; " " The Right Relation of 
Reason to Religion;" "Human Immortality ;" and " The Harmony 
of Determinism and Freedom." Of these the first, fifth, and last are 
of special force and importance. The author, like Professor James, 
and not unlike Wundt, adheres to a pluralistic theory of reality. This 
theory is presented in these various essays, now in one of its factors, 
now in another ; in none of these, however, is an exposition of it as a 
systematic whole undertaken. Proofs of this or that part of it are 
attempted in each chapter, but no establishment of the system as such ; 
this, the author says, " must wait for another place and occasion." We 
shall anticipate with pleasure the fulfilment of the promise thus implied. 
The author's central thought which crops up in nearly all of his wri- 
tings may very properly be called " the eternal reality of the individ- 
ual." This, to be sure, is but one way of stating the general problem 
of the relation of worth to reality. The continuity, under law, postu- 
lated by evolution — the originality and self-dependence of personality 
postulated by the religious and moral interests : these are the terms of 
the equation to be solved. Now, the solution more or less negates 
inviolable continuity, thus injuring the intellectual interests in its 
effort to understand the world; and now it does violence to the auton- 
omy and value of personality, thus failing to satisfy the moral and 
religious feeling of man. To keep causality intact in history as well 
as in nature, but to do so in such a way as to leave room for our supreme 
human and divine values, is to have found the philosopher's stone 
indeed. Professor Howison wishes to conserve our values and will not 
satisfy the intellectual interests at the expense of the religious — this is, 
his merit. But he seems to declare the necessity of abandoning the 
hypothesis of the unity and continuity of the world which underlie the 
scientific principle of explanation, as the indispensable condition of pro- 
ducing and preserving the worthful — this seems to me to be his error, 
as it is the error common to all pluralists. Only by holding to the 
possibility and reality of the supremely worthful in harmony with the 
legal continuity and evolution of existence can both the ethical and the 
scientific interests of the human spirit be harmoniously satisfied. 
That we have not yet found the solution of this problem in detail, is 
no reason for cutting the Gordian knot by denying the right of the 
one or the other member of the equation. Besides, it is as desperate 
as it is serious today to seek the dwelling-place of religion in the inter- 
stices of a broken world. If that is the only way out, religion is done 
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for in principle already. We agree with the author in his thought of 
the eternal significance of personality ; we do not yet believe that such 
significance can be maintained only by the negating, at any point or 
in any degree, the unity and continuity of existence. The riddle of 
the world and the riddle of life, their inner harmony, is the task of the 
future. 

Deussen's Metaphysics 3 was first published in 1877, and was trans- 
lated into English in 1894. This third edition differs from the pre- 
ceding editions by the addition of a new and extended preface on the 
meaning and essence of idealism. As is well known, the author's 
philosophical standpoint is that of Schopenhauer, and, like Schopen- 
hauer, he regards as the other important lines of philosophy the Kantian 
idealism, the philosophy of Plato, and the Upanishads. In this preface 
he makes an admirably simple and clear statement of what he considers 
to be the essence of idealism, in the sense in which it was interpreted 
by Kant and Schopenhauer, and in which it is opposed to realism and 
materialism. Either time and space are real or not; and if they are 
real, then matter is real and materialism is justifiable. If, however, 
they are, as Kant demonstrated, only mental, and not independently 
existing realities, it is possible to maintain that ultimate reality is not 
material. The preface does not add anything, so far as the scholar is 
concerned, to the arguments which Schopenhauer brought forward in 
the statements and maintenance of his position. It aims rather to give 
a brief and more intelligible statement for the general reader. The 
point of special interest to the theologian in the writings of Schopen- 
hauer, and likewise in its exposition through Deussen, is of course the 
identification by Schopenhauer of the Christian conception of self- 
sacrifice with the Indian conception of self-denial, and with Schopen- 
hauer's doctrine of the denial of the will to live. At the time when 
Schopenhauer wrote, the romantic school in Germany was undoubtedly 
emphasizing all the positive factors of life in a way which did little 
justice to the element of evil, and minimized the real opposition and 
struggle which belongs undoubtedly to the Christian theory of life. 
The negative element of denial is certainly in the world and in Chris- 
tianity. The question is, however, whether Schopenhauer, in opposing 
a too easy optimism, did not offer what is, after all, a more superficial 
view of self-denial than the New Testament demands. Is asceticism 
and the negating of desires the most difficult achievement, or is there 

$ Element* der Metaphysik. Von Paul Deussen. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1902. xliv + 271 pages. M. 5. 
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a self-sacrifice which means a positive reaction, and an achievement 
that shall really change the situation instead of merely yielding to it? 
Is the overcoming of the world, which Christianity teaches, to be iden- 
tified with the Stoic and Indian principle of negation? In this, its 
third edition, as in preceding editions, the book may be commended 
as a clear exposition of the principles of Schopenhauer's system, and 
it must not be forgotten that, although few of the specific doctrines of 
Schopenhauer are held in the form in which he presented them, his 
emphasis upon the will as fundamental has undoubtedly been one of 
the factors in that voluntaristic conception of mind and of reality 
which is so much in evidence in modern psychology and metaphysics. 

Dr. Vorlander, who is well known for various critical works of 
shorter compass, has written a history of philosophy 4 to fill approxi- 
mately the place formerly occupied by Schwegler, as a relatively brief 
history of philosophy ; or, rather, perhaps, a place intermediate between 
the work of Schwegler and the more comprehensive treatises of Win- 
delband and tJberweg. In method the author follows the chrono- 
logical rather than the topical treatment, and is eminently objective. 
There are occasional critical observations, but the work assumes, on 
the whole, that its reader desires to know, in simple yet fairly compre- 
hensive statement, what the various writers in the history of philoso- 
phy have had to say. Taking this aim and scope for granted, the 
work is very well adapted to its purpose. The exposition is clear, 
although condensed ; there is a good sense of perspective in the treat- 
ment of various authors and in the prominence given to the subor- 
dinate topics in the work of an author. The literature, although by 
no means extensively cited, is given with sufficient fulness for purposes 
of introduction, and the student who does not care for full, exhaustive 
statements will find the manual very useful. The part which is likely 
to have most interest for the student who is already familiar with the 
history of philosophy is the last portion of Vol. II, dealing with the 
philosophy since 1840. This occupies pp. 403-526, and will be found 
very convenient for reference. For, although the treatment of the 
philosophical work of this period is necessarily extremely brief, the 
literature is brought down to the year 1900, and the student will be 
able, therefore, to obtain something of an orientation in value. 

All who have read Professor Paulsen's books, as well as those who 
have sat in his class-room, expect in any subject which he treats a 

* Geschichte der Philosophic. Von Karl Vorlander. Leipzig: DUrr, 1903. 
2 vols. 292 and 539 pages. M. 5.50. 
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luminous style, a clearly-defined method, and a well-organized material. 
Although most of his published work has been in the fields of ethics and 
pedagogy, all students of Kant are familiar with his admirable short 
study of Kant's pre-critical development, which has never been sur- 
passed in the clearness with which it sketched the main stages of the 
successive changes through which Kant passed before writing the 
Critique, and which remains one of the books to be read, whether one 
accepts his view of Kant's development or not. The scope of this 
larger work 5 was determined largely by the series for which it was 
written, viz., Frohmann's "Klassiker der Philosophic" This series 
aims to present a general view of the life and writings of the various 
philosophers, treated in a way that should be valuable for the general 
public, as well as for the special student. In accordance with this aim, 
the present work covers not only the three important Critiques, to which 
something like 200 pages are given, but also the theories of law and of 
the state ; the theory of religion and of the church ; and also gives 
some account of Kant's life and a brief statement in conclusion of the 
metaphysical results of Kant's philosophy. There is no book in 
England, except Caird's massive work, which covers this whole field 
with anything like so satisfactory a result, and the book may without 
hesitation be recommended as the most valuable book for those who 
wish to learn what can be learned of Kant without a thorough and 
first-hand study of Kant's own writings. The work is, however, impor- 
tant for the student as well as for the general reader. As is well known 
by those familiar with the present tendencies of Kantian criticism, the 
interpreters of Kant divide in general into two schools. One school, 
represented by Erdmann and Vaihinger, lays stress upon Kant's opposi- 
tion to the older rationalism and upon the limitations upon knowledge 
which he set up. Paulsen, on the other hand, lays stress upon Kant's 
opposition to empiricism. Nor does he stop here, but insists that, 
although Kant wished to change the method 'of the theory of knowledge, 
he had no disposition to change the metaphysics with which he began 
his philosophical development. According to Paulsen, he always 
maintained a Leibnizian metaphysics, however far this might be put in 
the background by his insistence upon the necessity of a critical 
method. It is this position of Paulsen which has called out especially 
the criticism from members of the opposing school in Germany. 

s/mmanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. By Friedrich Paulsen. Transla- 
lation from revised German edition by J. E. Creighton and Albert Lefevre. 
New York: Scribner, 1902. xix + 419 pages. $2.$o, net. 
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Paulsen points out that he lectured every year on Baumgarten's meta- 
physics, and there are various passages from certain fragments which 
might be cited to support more fully his position with regard to the 
things-in-themselves. When one takes up various points in the exposi- 
tion for detailed examination, it would be easy to take exception to 
many statements. In the treatment of the category of causality, for 
instance, it seems to the writer that the author entirely misses the point, 
but the limits of this notice will not permit any discussion of this and 
numerous other details. For all critical study of the teaching of Kant 
the book of Caird remains the only reliable source for the English 
student who wishes to get the full significance of Kant's statements. 
The translation, as would be expected from a writer of Paulsen's clear- 
ness, under the care of so careful a scholar as Professor Creighton, is 
excellent and bears few, if any, traces of being a translation. 

Caldecott divides his work on The Philosophy of Religion* into two 
parts ; the first he calls introduction, the second historical ; a division 
open to manifest objections, since it implies no organism of thought. 
He defines religion as man's attitude to the being or beings distin- 
guished from self and the world. But this definition makes the idea 
of God primary in religion, while, as the history of religion attests, it 
is only secondary. Nor, historically, is the being always distinguished 
from the world. In other respects the book is decidedly tendential, 
and its estimation of the philosophers of religion, whether in Britain 
or America, is conditioned thereby. In the historical part of the book 
the author purports to give a brief resume' of the systems of thought of 
all the leading philosophers and theologians of the two countries, but of 
course, there may be differences of opinion as to the criterion and fair- 
ness of his selection. The book has its merit as a handbook for speedy 
reference by the student, though it may be added that, on the whole, 
it is a work without special philosophic merit. 

George B. Foster, 
James H. Tufts. 

SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

We are particularly glad to greet a new contribution ' to the study 
of the Vulgate. Its lamented author was a most enthusiastic student 

6 The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By ALFRED CALDECOTT. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. xvi-|- 434 pages. $2.50, net. 

1 Zes prefaces jointes aux livres de la Bible dans les manuscrits de la Vulgate. 
Memoire posthume de M. Samuel Berger. Paris: Imprimerie "nationale, 1902. 78 
pages. Fr. 3.50. 



